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ABSTRACT 

Desktop publishing (DTP) souid potentially become a 
powerful, relatively insxpensive tool tot use in university extension 
activities. This paper describes and explamins the characteristics of 
DTP and examines its affects on universitrr extension,. In addition, it 
outlines the kind of hardware, software, und skills needed and costs; 
describes new activities and products ralamted to DTP; and examines 
extension functions likely to be impinged upon by DTP, Because DTP 
does not require users to embed complicated commands in text to 
produce certain printing effects, it can t»e used by individuals who 
do net have extensive training in word processing or computing, Hot 
all of the effects of DTP are positive, bo-owever , DTP brings with it 
the potential for good-looking, but poor^q^uality or unnecessary 
publications, Although visually attractive-, justified text can 
actually impair the legibility of many ir*s struct ional materials and 
th ireby reduce their effectiveness, On the m other hand, the capability 
of mixing graphics and text easily is like -ly to be a boon to 
educators. Word processing, advertising, tr^he publication of bulletins 
and newsletters, the development and produce t ion of distance education 
print materials, and the printing of signs - are among the many 
university extension functions that will 1 likely be made easier by 
DTP, Besides empowering university extendi* ©n, DTP will also challenge 
administrators and graphic artists to devel^lop and maintain a 
consistent organisational visual image for - their university extension 
programs, (Appendixes include sample DTP m^aterials and lists and 
descriptions of additional readings on DTP * , DTP software , and typical 
hardware required for DTP, ) (UN) 
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The characteristics of desktop publishing (EOT) are described and 
explained* and its effects on university «tension we examined, in 
language that assumes absolutely no knowledge of either cotoputers or 
printing processes. Hie paper describes Che characteristics <rfWP: 
outlines the Idnd of hardware, software* and sldHs needed (and their 
costs); describes some new activities and products related to PIP; 
e xam i n es the extension functions that are likely to be impingidupptL 
DTP, and comments on whether toe effects are positive or negative. 
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Deslcfcop Publishing IDITU felattvaely 
new phenomenon stecwilng from thae 
marriage of the technologies of prinzrting 
and computing, makes available to 
university «tension units a powerft^l, 
relatively inexpensive tool For a jii^iamber 
of reasons outlined in tWa paper* I7IEP 
could have pronounced effects on ^•ten- 
sion activities: most of tliem will be 
positfere, but there eoula ten few neggative 
onas^ too. 

This paptf addresses the following 
questions: 

* "What is desktop publishing? 

• "What is WYSIWYG? 



• What facilities are required for 
DTP? 

• What are some phenomena related 
to DTP? 

» What extension functions are likely 
to be affected by DTP? 

• Are the effects of DTP positive or 
negative? 

An appendix contains a list of additional 
readings on DTP, a list of OTP software 
products and a brief description of what 
they do, and a list of typical hardware 
required. Some samples of OTP materi- 
als are also appended. 



lhat is (Desktop publishing? 



DTP is the term that has emerged w^mr the 
last ©oupk of years to dafcribe the us»e of a 
microcomputer and a ve^Wgh quaMIity 
(laserO prteter for the protetion of reprint- 
ed cojpry that is M carnergMea4y J, f i,e*„ n^ady 
to be ^entto the print ahepifrhere it —will 
be eitber photographed andeonv^e*^ 
into printing plates or reproduced in 
soma otlw'way. DTP Is diamctertee^d by: 



multiple columniioftirt 
p^ page, capable of Just- 
ified right rmrguis; 

ability to produce tntoror 
imagm pages quicWyind 
easily (e^g*, create outside 
e^ge margins of a different 
ste than btodtfigwglns* 
and maintain the rela- 
tionship across even- and 
odd-numbered pages); 



intermixed graphics iiid 
tat, with graphics or 
headline t«t capable of 
spanning more tJunone 



column of body text The 
graphics may be line draw- 
bigs, graphs, or digitized 
photographs or organiza- 
tional logos; 

* variety of typefaces avail- 
able, in different sizes and 
styles (e.g., bold, italic, 
outline, underlined , 
SMAU, CAPrTALS, etc); 

* toes, rectangles, ovals, or 
other shapes to frame or 
separate text or i^aphie 
elements; 

» areas filled with patterns, 
possibly with tort overlaid; 

* ability to rota te tart and 
graphics on a page, or to 
rotate an entire page; 

» high-quality printed out- 
put (at minimum, 300 lines 
per inch vertically and 
horizontally; up to 2540 
lines per inch with some 
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equipment): 

* WYSIWYG ("what you see 
Jon the screen} j& wha* you 
get") layout: 

* on-sGretsn positioning 
of elements (t«t 
blocks, graphics^ 
headlines, photCM — 
graphs, bordCTWi «tc J 

* "pourinjf tesrt intfco 
predefined areas*- so 
that whan the flr=st 
designate space is 
completely flMed with 
toct* tlie excess t^srt 
"spills over" into m 
second des^iate^d 
space 

* Instantaneous re^— 
sizing and/or xt- 
shaping of text aceas 
or graphics 

* instantaneous clmang- 
tag of font, and s^yie 
or size of ted:, for^ part 
or all of a text bls^, 

The graphics can take the foi jja of graphs 
(line, bar, pie* area* etc J; Une- drawings of 
various types; or artwork, photographs, 
or even 'live" television imagiss that have 
been converted to digital fensi. They may 
be either object-oriented or bidtt-mapped 
graphics 1 produced with a mcmxime* a 
graphics tablet or as already noted, a 
digitized television signal. typical DTP 
program allows the user to tol«ock out 
various areas of an eleetronite "page", and 
to subsequently fUl the blocked-out areas 



with text or graphics. It allows therr user to 
"pour" tort into spaces of a variety of sizes 
md shapes, just as one might pour— a 
liquid into containers of a variety of stees 
md shapes. Thus once the overglL 
structure of the document is laid out the 
text can be fitted into it, 

Similarly with graphics: Areas eim the 
page ran be Irft blank to accoiriino*ciate a 
particular digitized picture* Une dsrawtng, 
or graph; the page can be arranged Into a 
pleasing format, then the blank ar=eas can 
be filled in by "pasting to" toe appropriate 
paphies* adjusting their staes and shapes 
as necessary to achieve the desirecM effect, 

Gf course* both graphics and tort can be 
intermixed on a given page, As adjfTast- 
ments to the page layout are requfc^ed by 
the quantity of tert and the stee aiU-d shape 
of graphics, they can be made dyn^amic- 
ally, on the screen. 

Horizontal and vertical lines of various 
thickness and textures can be inserted for 
raphaste, Tfart cm be enclosed in (i*e* f 
surrounded by) "boros" of various shapes 
and tectures (pattens* such as cr»s- 
hatching* horizontal or vertioal "saiad- 
lng f, ¥ brick* various "shades of grey" 1 , etc). 
The "boxes" themselves can bo outMined 
(aither with black or one of the tecfcures), 
filled with one or more of the t«tU3^es, or 
both. 

Digitized company or instituticmaM logos 
can be included as graphic elements. 



- These rather technical terms art ncpta1ri_i_cd In the 
Appendix, and are not germane to the un rirr 
standing of what DTP is. 
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What Is WYSIWYG? 



As noted earlier* WYSIWYG stands for 
•What You See to What You Get", In earlier 
computer-aided layout programs (and 
indeed, in marry stffl to use today, espe- 
cially on large computers), various 
cormnafids had to be embedded in the tesrt 
to produce certain effects* In addition to, 
memorizing the often-cryptic commands, 



the computer operator had to use his or 
her visual Pagination in order to esti- 
mate the final effect of the commands, 
resulting in an inordinate amount of trial 
and error for all but the most ©tpert user. 

For example, the sequence shown below, 
which Is mythical, but typical, 



.FCMGE 
.FS^IB 
a BO 
,1T 

A Title is Bom 

,LM=20 

,RM=55 

,CE 

.FS^12 

,NO 

In order to create a title over a paragraph, some careful attention to 
detail to necessary. In addition, a person has to have very good abiUfer to 
visualize the results. 



might produce the effect shown below, with such an embedded-command system. 



4 Title is Bom 

In order to create a title over a paragraph, 
some careful attention to detail is 
necessary, In addition, a person has to 
have vary good ability to visualize the results. 



The location of graphic elements might 
have to be described to terms of coordi- 
nates on a page (e,g„ number of inches 
from the page margins to the four points 
defining the border of the graphic), 

WYSIWYG programs do away with those 



kinds of requirements, and allow you to 
see on the screen «actly what you will see 
on the printed page (for example, see 
Figure i), to other words, when you give 
toe command to change a segment of text 
to bold italics, the change is immediately 
visible. Similarly, the relative placement 
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of words is obvious: there Is no need to 
guess how many words will fit on a 
particular Una, or what the effect would 
be of Increasing the font size for a partic- 
ular phrase. 

In a DTP program, a whole page is reduced 
to fit onto a computer screen (see Figure 
2), so at times the screen Images are so 
small as to be unreadable. But presum- 



ably proofreading for typographical 
errors will already have taken place, and 
the focus of attention Is on placement on 
the page of the text and ipaphic elements. 
Thus, at tins stage, the page designer is 
only concerned with moving blocks of 
tact or other elmients, such as ifaphies, 
into a pleasing and effective arrangement 
on the page. 
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A T/ife is Bom 

In order to create a title over a paragraph, 
some careful attention to detail is 
necessary. In addition, a person has to 
have very good ability ^to visualize the results. 



FIGURE 1. Actual view of a WYSIWYD ce^juter i 



What facilities are required for DTP? 



The concept of DTP emerged with toe 
avaUabUity of the Apple Macintosh 
computer and the Apple LaserWriter 
printer. Hie first software to do DTP— 
PageMaker— was produced by Aldus 
Corporation, and a couple of programs 
from competing firms quickly followed. 



The rapidly-esrpanding market for the 
high-quality results of DTP has led to the 
recent availability of PageMaker for PC- 
DOS (BM*€ompatibie) machines, and 
others wifl likely follow suit shortly, 

At the same time, laser printers capable 
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of doing DTP 2 are atoo becoming avail- 
able from other firms (e,g, # Digital Equip- 
ment Canada— DEC, Hewiitt-PackardL to 
order to capitalize on that market seg- 
ment that is already committed to PC- 
DOS equipment, These laser printer 
like the Apple LaserWriter, are capable of 
printing images with 300 dots per inch 
resolution* 3 

While this degree of resolution is not 1 
sufficient to satisfy many printing 
applications (e*g*, magazines and most 
commercial prtoting requirements are 
for a minimum of about 700 dots per inch 
or more), it wiU easily satisfy most 
university extension printing require- 
ments. For one thing, the resolution of 
standard xerographic machines is also 
300 dots per inch, so if material is going 
to be reproduced xerographically, any 
higher resolution on the original is 



effecttvefy wasted. Also, there are other 
(very expensive- $30,000 - $60,000 U.SJ 
printing devices available that wUl 
produce approximately 2540 dots per inch 
resolution from the same computer/ 
software combinations. Additionally, 
certain tricks can be used to tireumvent 
the limitation: The copy ran be produced 
at twice normal size, then reduced photo- 
graphically as part of the printing plate- 
making process (at no extra cost), effect- 
ivefy giving double the resolution, (In- 
deed, that is exactly the process that is 
current used to produce the CAUCE 
Journal) 



The principal requirement is that the laser 
printer support the PostScript language, 
ihe more dots (or Unas] per Inch of resolution 
the better-looking the product As the number of 
dots per Inch increases, the dots appear to Rise 
together to form a continuous whole. 
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FIGURE 2. _«thgugh tot is reduced to fflegbtfifyi it is stiU possibie to get an overview of the layout of the page 
TOte figure was produced on a word processing pmffmm, rather than on a true DOT profffam, butthe 
effect Is similar. • - - r -w 
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The mupgrm^QT ability of the Maotatoali 
system to ^produce hjgh-defimtiori screan 
images, occupied with the capability to Use 
a mous^ to manipulate elraents en the 
screan, gim^s that system the edge fir DTP 
appUcatioi^s, however, and appears to be 
the choice configuration for most graphic 
arts ill i> ii 1 mi ni i and firms moving into 
DIP, Wha^ is perhaps the major 
dlsadvanta^ge of the Macintosh systcflUtft 



relatively small screen, can now be 
circumvented by adding a separate full- 
page-sized monitor (available from 
several firms), albeit at considerable 
additional cost. 



A mouse is a ci|prette=pack atad (the pouch pack) 
box which Is rolled over the tap of the desk, 
thereby manipulating a pointer on the soeen. 



What are some jleoomena related to DTP? 



The intrtidteaetion of IXTp has brought 
along with St a series of phenomena, mae 
of which #r=e good* some of which k?M 
so good, wd some of which are merefy 
amusing irksome. Listed below art 
several I tfteought deserved special id* 
flcation an^S. comment; they are not in 
any partlc^alar order, nor is the list 
ariiaustive_ 



» Xfte p<=»tcntialfor pretty lookiix^but 
poor tptscxlUy or unnecessary 

In stati^stics, there la a mm&m taown 
as the L^aw of the Hammer, whieli 
states, fc» essence, that if you givei 
four-ya^ar-old a hammer, suddenly 
tveiythMtog in his or her environment 
naeda Jteammertng. Originally coined 
to de&cr^ibe the procUviiy of graduate 
student^s to suddenly begin perfonnlng 
a paxtitewlar type of statistical 
sis on e^^ery set of data wittiin nm% 
tamedi^ately after learning the tech- 
nique, ite can equally be applied to 
DTP in education and to business rt 
Industrie, With the availability of the 



capability to produce professional- 
looking print quickly, easily, and 
relatively inexpensively, there has 
been a plethora of newsletters and 
periodicals springing on the scene. 
Some of these are eecelient* but some 
of them are simply bad publications 
that are printed prettily. Until 
recently, the print quality of a publi- 
cation was usually a reasonably good 
guide to its overall qualityi If some- 
one took the ttae anel #sgpense to have 
something printed attractively* it was 
usually an indication that the same 
type of care had been lavished on the 
content of the publication. Unfor- 
tunately, that can no longer be 
assumed. 

Even if the quality of content is high, 
there may be other reasons (usually 
having to do with stee of market) not 
to publish a given work* As extension 
units 1 clients come to believe in the 
much touted "ease and low cost" of 
TO, they win either create their own 
little vanity presses, or apply pressure 
to extension units to do so, A case in 
point is a recent highly insistent 
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claim from a histoiy professor that a 
reprint and translation of an old 
French tert on astronomy could (and 
therefore, presumably, should} be 
published "at a very modest cost" 
using the "new technology of destaop 
publishing, 11 

It will take us a while to learn how to 
use these powerful new tools appro- 
priately, * 

•Increased use qfgraphicsjbr 
communication 

One longer-term consequence of the 
availability of DTP* In my estima- 
tion, is that people can and w0 begin 
to depend more heavily on the use of 
graphics for communication* Where- 
as It used to require either some 
native ability or acquired skill, some 
more-or-less specialized drawing 
tools* and considerable time (or the 
economic equivalent of those things) 
to produce even a simple graph or line 
dmwtagi now almost anyone equip- 
ped with a microcomputer and 
suitable programs can quickly and 
easily create high-quality graphics. 

Now almost anyone can be an artist^ 
sort of! Computer programs such as 
MacPaint, FuUPaint, MacDraw, and 
MacDrafl. among others (the list 
changes dally) give even those who are 
"all thumbs" the abMity to tow 
simple graphics quickly, easily, and 
with a veiy short learning ttae. 
Dozens of shapes, lines, and patterns 
are available, each at the aliek of a 
button. Text can be intermixed with 
these graphic elements, and errors 
"erased" with another click of a 
button. Elements (either graphic or 
text) can be re-positioned on the page 
stapty by pointing at them with the 
mouse, and dragging them into their 
new positions* Elements can be 
enlarged or reduced, rotated, flipped, 



or distorted just easily to achieve 
the desired efifect^ 

Furthermore, tJi^sre are commercially 
available libraries of dip- art 
(copyright-free Ueie drawings 
intended for Mfcy graphic artists 
who want to save = time, or by those 
without the state required to produce 
them), Digitized images of a wide 
variety ef things can simply be cut out 
of tile library (el^TCtronieaiiy) and 
pasted into place (again, electron- 
lealiy) to the docisment being seated. 
Electronic vrnmiowm? of institutional or 
company logos ca^ai also be created, 
and simply pasted^ into place In a doc- 
ument* 

Graphs have hejtetofore been quite 
expensive to prodraace. Now that little 
more than typing - jn the numbers and 
making a selectman from a menu is 
required to produ»*€e professional- 
quality graphs, complete with labels 
and choice of shading, one can Expect 
to see mere of tha^m showing up in 
even non-techmc^^l documents, 

Just as the advefit^ of the word 
processor is havjzia|| a powerful effect 
on people's abUtttess to write, so will 
toe emergence crffcriF likely have a 
similar effect on pweople*s abilities to 
employ various ff^mphic device to 
communicate moore effectively* 

• Increased awareraess qftfw 
Importargaz of pafare layout 

Page layout and th*« use of white space 
wUl begin to assuiMQe increasing 
importance as gn^phlc elements, 
Everyone who wylttes win begin to 
appreciate that ttte way elements— t«t 

and graphics alike are arranged on a 

page contributes or detracts from 
effective coromunl^satlon, Just as 
writers now must l^pe aware of the 
tyntax and grarog^mmT of language, they 
wiU have to feecoeise aware of the 
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syntax and grammar of visual 
elements, to order to arrange their 
messages for neatest effect The 
standard double-spaced typewritten 
text, with only capital letters or 
underlining to add emphasis and 
direct attention, win gradually give 
^way to more polished page design. 
Headlines, multiple columns, and 
-various graphic embellishments wflj 
coma into common use, hopefully 
"with purpose and forethought* 

"We can «pect some lag time before 
jpage layout as a communication tool 
creeps into the public consciousness, 
^but already there are signs of it doing 
Articles on the topic are beginning 
appear to the popular press (e.g^ see 
Spiegelman, 1987), and at least one 
— ma gazine (PubtoW) is devoted 
-entirety to that subject* 

"^Te can also expect a lag before effi- 
^2lent methods of using toe technology 
^become wide-spread habit. For 
^*xample. It is interesting to note that 
^Spiegelman (1987) recommends 
«±rawing thumbnail sketches on 
■tracing paper in order to «periment 
^with different page layouts prior to 
^^omposing the page on a DTP svstem* 
tXTius she completely ignores the 
Hpower of the electronic medium to 
accomplishing the task, and reverts to 
czloing things the way she was trained 
fco— on paper— bringing the technology 
feat© play only at the last moment! 
'■Those of uu who have struggled 
telhrough the process of learning to 
c^mp^e and edit teart on the screen, 
Esther than doing it on paper and 
subsequently transferring it to the 
SCTeen, can no doubt identify with her 
jz^ioblem. 



System to system compatibility 

1^3- the past, it has been as true to DTP 
it has in word processing, spread- 



sheets, and databases that documents 
created on one type of system could 
not be transferred to another system. 
Specifically, Macintosh documents 
could not be moved onto PC-DOS (Le„ 
IBM-compatible) computers and vice 
versa* Recently, however, there is a 
strong move among software com- 
panies to produce programs that wUl 
permit such ^ystraa to system trans- 
fers* From the user's point of view, 
this move is to be welcomed, as it will 
provide increased ftodbility and 
permit the exchange of documents 
heretofore impossible. 

* Th& quality Qf print materials used 
lit instruction 

Recently, some research efforts have 
been made to investigate various rules 
of thumb of the printing industry as 
they affect the quality of learning— 
and some surprises have raaeigecL 
One of the most interesting, to my 
opinion, is that one of the character- 
istics of "professional-looking* 1 print- 
ings the right Justified margin— is 
actually counter-productive. Right- 
justified tart, by varying the space 
between words and requiring the 
insertion of hyphens, actually 
impairs legibility {Hartley & Burn- 
hill, 1977* Hartiey, 1978), Just as the 
availability of computers is becoming 
more widespread, permitting right- 
justification to be done conveniently 
and easily, we find out it's not a good 
thing to do! It will be an uphill battle 
to convince educators, though. 
Typically, novices to word processing 
and DIP will insist on making right 
margins Justified, even on their 
memos and lett^s, just because it 
'looks more professional". 

On tile ether hand, the ability to mix 
graphics with text easily is likely to be 
a boon to educators. No longer need 
diagrams and graphs be omitted 
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because they are too difficult or 
expensive to Include in a document. 
Similarly, bold face and italic print- 
ing, in vaiying sizes, can easily "be 
used to create headlines and section 
titles. Hopefully, educators wiU pay 
attention to the growing body of 
literature on how to use t^rt elements 
effectively, rather than stapty using 



thase capabilities willy-niUy* Some 
partifcicularly appropriate information 
Can 'be found in Jonassen £1982), 
ttpTBkley & Burnhill U977)* and 
Hsrmiey (1978), Similar guides esdst 
for^pmphics (Merrill & Bunderson* 
198^: Jonassen* 1982; Levie Sl Lente 



What extension functions «e likely r*o be affected by DTP? 



It is not always the case that a product 
gets used in the way it was Intended* and 
predictions about the uses of computers 
can be wildly Inaccurate* Nevertheless* I 
would like to speculate on a few extension 
functions that seem likely to be affected 
by the proliferation of DTP, 



First* DTP will likely anient the 
now-widespread word-processing 
function, Instructional materials* 
reports* and publications ofvwoui 
types will Ukety begin to ineorpormte 
more graphics, and wOl look 1ms like 
thqr have been produced on a type- 
writer and more like thqr have been 
typeset, even while requiring less 
intervention of specialists in the 
graphic arts and printing taades. 

Overhead projection toansparencies 
can be made quickly and Easily 
(through xenography)* in type that is 
legible and large enough to be read 
easily from the screen— and agata. 
graphics are easily incorporated with 
text 

Forms of votous kinds (including 
questionnaires) can be made to look 
professional, using fonts suitmble for 
tiie purpose at hand* rather than being 
constrained to one type stee tod styte, 
without the considerable cost of 
typesetting. 



Advertising brochures and camera- 
reschy copy for newspaper and journal 
advertisements and announcements 
WUJ ■no longer be either "quick and 
dirty^* 4 typewriter jobs or those requir- 
ing professions attention from a 
grap&iic arts specialist AfliWcate- 
g^ry^ brochures and advertisements 
t^d by a projpBmmer or a secre- 
tary musing DTP methods, will evolve. 
(CaT^sful examination of advertise- 
^entea in your local newspaper and 
sonflte magazines— notably computer 
m^^Q^lnes— will show that some of 
theitt-s. are currently being produced on 
the ssame equipment as is used in 



*JMBEe£ins, Fact-sheets* and 

BuUertiiis* fact-sheets* and newsletters 
wfll b«-^gin to assume a more profes- 
siOnCdi look while requiring less 
attention from specialty-trained 
paopl^e, Some editors are finding that 
there are virtues in a dynamic editing- 
layowtt process, now that it can be 
acconaoplished without tiie editor 
having^! to acquire skills previously 
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found enjjr im layout artists and 
typogrtphii& and without having to 
tolerate deaSltae-toraatening delays 
while various other production 
sjeetalfBte do their jobs. Journals, 
mono^aphi^ and even tnxjks which 
might formerly have had prohibit- 
ively ©qpenifcw typesetting costs can 
now be contemplated as f *in-house" 
projects, „ 



• Distance tkrlujcatlon (print) Materials 

Distance cdi«:<:atlon materials can be 
brought to camera-ready form with 
relatively fe^ graphic arts skills. 
Changes in course content or Che 
change of a b«rtbook edition that 
inevitably require the revision of 
course materials can be accommo- 
dated relatively painlessly, without 
the necessity of re-doing paste-ups 
whenever a segment of text is Inserted 
or deleted, ^ith the ability to produce 



professional-looking materials 
xerographiealiy, the requirement of 
large print runs to keep unit costs 
reasonable becomes lew important, 
and press runs suitable to annual 
enrollment can be made, lessening 
storage costs. 

•Signs 

Even something as mundane as a sign 
placed on the door of the room where a 
workshop Is being held can be made to 
look impressive, at very little cost, by 
printing large type through a laser 
printer* Type as large as 12? point 
(apprajctmately 1 3/4'*) can be pro- 
duced as easily as more typical sizes. 
The days of dry-transfer lettering 
sera numbered, and "quids and toty 1 
hand lettering (with felt pen on news- 
print) wfll soon be|pn to look 
unaeceptably sloppy. 



Arc 



the effects of DTP positive or negative? 



Some of the effac-*s of DTP are clearly for 
the good, ©to are likely to be construed 
as negative* atiesk^t by some people, and 
still otheri are a ^nixed blessing. 



One taportanrt effect of DTP is that of 
empowerments Just as the invention 
of moveable tj^pe brought the powir to 
become educated to a hitlier-t© disen- 
francHised po^pulaee t so will ready 
availability or DTP bring a similar 
empoweraiinfc to terms of the ability 
to produce graphics and high-quality 
type. In other ^words, it used to be that 
the prepiiititipm of a publication using 
typeset print and (especially) graphics 



required expensive, special esqjertise* 
Ihe power to cause the preparation erf 
such publications, then, was limited 
to a relative few* DTP is changing 
that* Although mp is still not cheap, 
toe relative cost of preparing high 
quality originals has dropped consid- 
erably over the past few years, giving a 
peat many individuals and organiza- 
tions that capacity, and the prospects 
seem good for still lower costs to the 
future* 

Clearly, this empowerment is a good 
thing for people, just as the mass 
availability of printing with move- 
able type was* As noted earlier, one of 
the consequences of ^npowemient is 
likely to be a growth In toe general 
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level of ability to communicate 
graphically At the same time, there 
was an allusion earliOT to one poten- 
tial concomitant effect that is some- 
what less than desirable— the like- 
lihood that during the time that the 
general population is learning how to 
use this new (more graphic) form of 
communication more effectively* lots 
of ugry and ineffective print materials 
win be produced, 

•Bffwcts on graphic artists and 
graphic designers 

DTP can be «pected to produce one of 
two polar reactions amongst graphic 
artists, designers, and editors: love or 
hate. 

Initially, one might expect lo find 
negative reactions to DTP from 
graphic artists, A typical reaction 
might be the over- dramatization of 
the problems created by ugly and 
ineffective communications prepared 
by laypeople unversed in the princi- 
ples of graphic communication, A 
common reaction of graphic artists Is 
to note what the DTP environment 
cannot do, rather than focussing on 
what it permits the layperson to do 
that could not be done before. 

These are not unexpected reactions 
from a subgroup that feels threatened 
by technology. Just as typesetters felt 
the pressure a couple of decades ago 
when computers began to infiltrate 
their craft, so graphic designers wiU 
begin to feel a loss of prestige and 
opportunlty t In a manner little 
different from that of the buggy-whip 
manufacturers at the time of the 
introduction of the automobile, 

The wise ones, however* rather than 
feeling threatened, wiU seize the 
opportunities created by the new 
technology to become more productive 
with little or no sacrifice In quality of 



professional life* Much educating of 
the general populace to the principles 
of graphic desijpi and typography 
needs to be done, and graphic desljpi- 
ers are in the best position to do it. 

A similar negative reaction from 
secretaries a few years ago, when word 
processing was just being introduced 
Into the office environment, flared up, 
then died a natural death, as secre- 
taries realteed that it was indeed a 
boon not to have to retype for the 
third time those reports their bosses 
were writing. Rather than replacing 
seCTetaries, technology has, by and 
large, simply changed their roles, and 
tiie same outcome is likely for paphlc 
artists. 

On the other hand, some jpHphlc 
artists and designers have taken to 
the technology with alacrity and 
enthusiasm. The fact that a number 
of International graphic arts organ- 
izations (often associated with 
newspaper syndicates) have adopted 
DTP technology on a laige scale 
indicates that some graphic artists 
and designers feel that the increased 
efficiency and reduced cost of DTP- 
produced gpBphics make its use 
worthwhile. 



•JSffmcts on organisational visual 
Image 

There is one aspect to the phenom- 
enon that will challenge adminl- 
stealers and graphic artists together: 
How does an oiganization go about 
developing and maintaining a 
consistent organizational visual 
image, now that empowerment is 
widespread. In the "good old daj^ if 
(i.e. ( two or three years ago), artwork 
prepared within the organization for 
public consumption was, by virtue of 
its calling on specialized skOls, likely 
to be done or at least coordinated by 
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an in-house graphic arts individual or 
department, which could, through its 
involvement* sustain a consistent 
visual image throughout its products, 
(This consistency might be as simple 
as ensuring that eveiy newspaper 
advertisement carries the organiza- 
tion's logo, or that all reports or 
advertising brochures be of identical 
— or at least visually consistent— 
format,} 

Now that many, if not all, employees 
of an organisation are becoming 
visually empowered, the situation is 
changing markedly, and a degener- 
ation of organizational visual image 
can be predicted to coincide with the 
rise of visual empowerment. Knee- 
jerk reactions placing graphic artists 
into the role of gate-keeper, approving 
or rejecting all other employees' 
products that contain visual repre- 
sentations, are likely to be as 
ineffective as suggesting that every- 
thing employees write must be 
subjected to the scrutiny of an alitor. 
More creative methods of admin= 
Istering a consistent visual image for 
an organization are going to have to 
be invented to cope with this problem. 

• Technical quality qf printed 
products 

There is no doubt that the technical 
quality of the printed word now 
available to the layperson has 
increased manyfold from that of a few 
years ego. Still* for many applica- 
tions, the 3QG-dots-per-inch (dpi) 
resolution that DTP systems are 
capable of is simply not enough. 

The question of technical quality 
cannot be divorced entirely from that 
of cost. As already noted, devices now 
eadst that can take standard DTP 
output and print it on photographic 
paper with resolutions in the 2500 dpi 



range, but they are very expensive, 
Still, if resolutions of that magnitude 
are neeeasaiy, they are available. At 
the same time, the price of 300 dpi 
laser printers has fallen considerably 
since their introduction just a couple 
of years ago, and now that several 
manufacturers are producing printers 
capable of interpreting the PostScript 
language, further price reductions can 
be anticipated. This, of course, means 
that they wUl become more wide- 
spread, and the average technical 
quality uf printed materials will rise. 

• Publishing is not tiim same as 
printing 

In a sense, the term 'desktop publish- 
tag' is a misnomer: the term 'desktop 
printing' more accurately describes 
the capability, The point is, there is a 
good deal more to publishing than 
printing the product in an attractive- 
looldng font with good technical 
quality. As already noted, editing and 
visual design skills are required, Just 
as word processing has assisted 
editing, DTP processes are assisting 
layout and page composition. The 
machines can speed the process by 
maldng revisions easier* but they 
cannot replace the human thought 
processes required for design* Bad 
editing or layout wUl still look bad 
evm if done on DTP processes 
(although, perhaps, somewhat less so). 
Quality control must continue to be a 
concern for publishers, whether they 
be the desktop variety or not. 

Inputting text, binding, distribution, 
and marketing also form part of 
publishing, and DTP technology does 
nothing to reduce costs associated 
with these functions, DTP really 
deals only with producing the original 
copy. 

It should also be recofpHzed that the 
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advent of DTP has essentially shifted 
the locus of responsibility (and thus, 
cost) from the printer to the publisher, 
in many cases. It is true that DTP 
technology can lead to apparently 
reduced printing costs through the in- 
house production of eamera-ready 
copy, but Che cost of preparing that 
camera-ready copy is still a real one, 
regardless of who does it* 



• Thm learning maim mid the potential 
Jar mi&applicatiQn 

DTP, like any technology, requires a 
certain amount of learning before it 
can be used efficiently and effectively, 
Administrators are going to have to be 
vigilant to ensure that their employ- 
ees do not spend considerable 
amounts of toe acquiring stalls that 
they do not really need to do their jobs 
weU, but nevertheless wont to acquire, 
just because they are current and 
popular. 

At the same time, as already noted, 
computers do not always get used only 
for the purposes for which thfy were 
intended. You may already taow that 
early in the history of computers a 
market forecast concluded that the 
United States *might M have need of as 
many as nine computers eventually 
(Mams & Haden, p, 42). We all toiow 
how wrong that projection wast The 
most important reason for the error 
was that the people TtiaTyfftg the pro* 
jections could not foresee the variety 
of uses to which the computer is 
eventually being put It may very weU 
be that employees will And new, 
unimagined applications within an 
organisation for DTP processes, and 
this possibility argues to favor of 
investing employees 1 ttae and energy 
in learning them. 



because a job can be done by computer 
is not in itself sufficient reason that it 
should be done. Each potential task 
must be examined to terms of both 
possibility and necessity, because the 
temptation offered by toe ti hammfr u is 
stenng. 

Administrators will have to use 
shrewd judgement to determine which 
combinations of employees and DTP 
capabilities will have the highest 
payoff for their organizations: fur- 
thermore, they wffi have to «pect to 
have a few wperiments faU, all in the 
name of projpess. 

Some jobs are stfll best done Si the old 
way"— cutting and pasting bits of 
paper— especially if they are one-time 
efforts. Whenever there is likely to be 
repetition, changing content while 
retaining format, however, DTP is 
likely to save time and money. 



By toe same token, computers cant 
cure stupidity or bad judgement. Just 
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Appendix 



Additional Readings on DTP 

Th& following articles should be useful for orienting the novice to the area of desktop 
publishing, Althou^ most of these references are quite recent, the area of desktop 
publishing- like computing in general- is changing daity* thus the older the article, the 
less credence should be given to descriptions of hardware and software capabilities. 

The list below is not necessarity either comprehensive or complete. It is intended only 
as an entry point to the literature* 



Alsop, S, (1987), Desktop publishing without hype. PC Magazine. 6(3) [February] 110- 
115. 

Siedny, D., & Herman, I. S, (1986a), Tlie business of desktop publishing. MacUser 
Special Supplement: Desktop Publishing on the Mac, 1(9) [June], 13-17. 
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DTP Software 

Tlie following software list and descriptions are, like the references listed previously, 
not necessarily comprehensive or complete, New products emerge every week, and 
occasional^ a product is withdrawn from the market. No endorsement is implied of 
products listed, nor is disapproval intended by omission. 

The software below is all Macintosh=base$i. As noted in the bo^r of this paper, analogs 
to the products below are merging very rapidly for the PC-DOS market, 
Wees, unless otherwise noted, are list prices, in US, dollars. In many cases, the prices 
available from U.S. software mail-order discounters are appreciably lower than list 
prices. Canadian prices may be considerably different: please contact your local dealer 

Word Processors 

The now-familiar functions of word processors have bean augmented in many cases, 
with spelling-checkers, grammar-checkers, outlining, and other enhancements. Some 
of these functions are available as M add-on" programs for esdsting word procassors. 
Only those programs claiming to be primarily word processors are listed below. 

Just Ta*£ $195, Knowledge Engineering, GPO Bgk 2139, New York, NY 101 16, 

Laser Author. $199.95. Firebird Licensees, PO Bckl 49, Ramsey, NJ 07446. 

MocWrffe, $125 ($50 CDN Educational price), Apple Canada, 7495 Blrchmount Road, 
Markham, Ont, L3R 5G2, 

MindWriim. $125, MtadWork Software, PO Box 222280, Gaxmel, CA 93922, 

Wbrd $195, Microsoft, 16011 NE 36th Way, Redmond, WA 98052-6399. 

Word 3.0. $393, Microsoft, 1601 1 NE 36th Way, Redmond, WA 98052-6399, 

Word nandler< $79.95, Advanced Logic Systems, 1283 Reamwood Ave., Sunnyvale CA 
94069, 

Wrttmowjor the Maeirm&tu $175, T/Maker, 1973 Landings Dr., Mountain View CA 
94043, 



Graphics 

Graphics are of several types: (numerical) paphs; drafting emulators, general line- 
drawing programs, 3-D ipaphics, Programs are bejpnning to if blend" together in terms 
of function, and it is sometimes difficult to classify a given program, since It Is capable 
of doing several kinds of graphics generation, Sometimes, a graphics component is 
added to a program which is intended primarily for mother purpose, as in the case 
where graphs can be drawn with spreadsheet programs, 

Furthermore, graphics projpams can be described as either bit-mapped or object- 
oriented, to bit-mapped fpaphies, a line drawn is ,l ^emembe^ed ,, by the computer as a 
collection of points forming the line, thus elements drawn with bit-mapped graphics 
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progams can be edited, point by point For sample, a cttole could have a portion 
removed to produce a shape Hke the letter f C' f using a bit-mapped graphics program. In 
object-oriented graphics programs, by contrast, each element is composed of primitive 
shapes like toes, arcs, rectangles, circles, etc. While elements can be made larger or 
smaller, tiiey cannot be edited in the same way as bit-mapped ^aphics ran. Each 
approach to graphics has its advantages and disadvantages, which is one reason that 
some programs ha ^e recently been ma^ie available that do both bit-mapped and object- 
oriented grapliies in the same programs 

Graphing Programs 

Chart $128, Microsoft, 1601 1 NE 36a Way, Redmond, WA 98052-6399. 

Cricket Graph $195, Cricket Software, 3808 Market St., Philadelphia, PA 19104, 

Jam, $595. Lotus, 58 Cambridge Partavay, Cambridge, MA 02142. (An integrated 

package capable of performing five different functions, one erf which is graphs J 

Excel $395, Microsoft, 16011 NE 36th Way, Redmond, WA 98052-6399. (mmarify a 
spread-sheet program, but capable of producing graphs.) 

Bit-Mnppert Graphics 

CorrmWorks. $79, 5. Mlndscape, 3444 Dundee Rd. # Northbrook, XL 60062, 

FuUPaint $99.95, Ann Arbor Softworks, 308 1/2 State St., Arm Arbor, MI 48104, 

GraphteWorks, $79.95, Mlndscape, 3444 Dundee Rd„ Northbrook m 60062. 

MacPaint $125 ($50 CDN Educational price), Apple Canada, 7495 Birchmount Road, 
Markham, Ont, L3R 5G2. 

SuperPafnt $99, Silicon Beach, 9580 Black Mountain Rd., PO Box 261430, San Diego, 
CA 92126. (Combines bit-mapped and object-oriented graphics.) 

Object-Oriented Graphics 

GmketDreuD. $295, Cricket Software, 3508 Market St, PhUadelphia, PA 19104, 

Afacr>a/t $239, Innovative Data Desipi, 1975 WlUow Pass Rd,. Concord, CA 94520. 

MacDram. $195 ($192 CDN Educational price), Apple Canada, 7495 Birchmount Road, 
Markham, Ont, L3R 5G2, 

SuperPoint $99, Silicon Beach, 9580 Black Mountain Rd., PO Box 261430, San Diego. 
CA 92126, (Combines bit-mapped and object-oriented graphics,) 

3D Graphics 

E&sy3D, $149, Enabling Technologies, 60O S, Dearborn, Chicago, IL 60605, 

MajModeL $40, A.P.PX.E. Co-op, 290 SW 43rd St., Renton, WA 98055, 

Mae3B 2,0, $249,95, Challenger Software, 18350 KecMe Ave,, Homewood, m 40430. 
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Phoenix 3D, $39,95. Dreams of the Fhoeiiix, PQ Bqk 10273, Jacksonville, FL 32247. 



Page Composition (DTP) Programs 

Page composition profp^ams are the r 'meat ,f of Dm They permit the user to manipulate 
graphic dements on the screen in WYSIWYG form, as described in the body of the paper. 

MacPiJblishjBr m $195. Boston Software Publishers. 1260 Boylston St Boston MA 
02215, 

PageMaker, $495, Aldus, 411 Fisrt Avenue South, Seattle, WA 98104. 
Ragtime* $395, Orange Micro, 1400 N, Lakeview, Anaheim, CA 92807, 
ReadyDetGo! 3, $195. Manhattan Graphics, 401 Columbus Ave,, Valhalla, NY 10013. 



Typloal Hardware Required for 1DTF 

The hardware configurations below are Macintosh-based only, prices given are 
Canadian, educational prices. 

Computer 

Either a Macintosh 512E, a Macintosh Plus, or a Macintosh SE may be used for DTP, 
Although the 512E can be used, its smaller main memory may make DTP processing 
somewhat slower than one might like, The Plus or the SE is therefore preferable. The 
SE has the advantage of being capable of housing an internal hard disk, which offers 
convenient, fast storage of files. Since DTP files tend to be quite large, the hard disk 
would be an advantage, 

Macintosh 512E — $1693,00 

Macintosh Plus — $2162,00 

Macintosh SE (standard) — $2976.00 

Macintosh SE (hard disk) - $3697,00 



Printer 

The LaserWriter (or equivalent) printer is a necessity for DTP, A LaserWriter Plus offers 
a greater selection of fonts and greater speed than the LaserWriter, and is therefore 
desirable, but not a necessity. It is useful to have a dot matrix printer (an ImageWrlter 
n) for use with applications other than DTP, including standard word processing and 
for use with drafts of DTP articles. 

taageWriter n - $597,00 

LasCTWriter - $4928,00 

LaserWriter Plus - $5617,00 
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Sample DTP Materials 



Pages A-i to A-6 are actual "first effort" products produced at the University of 
Saskatchewan with PageMaker on a Macintosh Plus, and printed on a LaserWriter 
Plus, 

The first two pages show the first and second page proofs of part of a document. Changes 
that were made include adjusting the round-comered ratangular borders on the top 
half of the page to fit better around the text, fixing the t^graphieal ewer in the date at 
the lower left, and re-writing the segment 1 in the rectanipe at upper right. The time to 
change the first version into a finished second version was about 10- 15 minutes, with 
all work done by the editor, on the screen. The re-write was done right within the DTP 
program, so that the editor could immediate^ see toe effect of changes In wording. 

Pages A-3 and A-4 show portions of a fact-sheet produced with the same DTP system. In 
this instance, since the editor was still learning how to use the system, he chose to 
physically paste in the drawings, but they too could have been produced with the Mac- 
intosh. The rectangular outlines surrounding the drawings were created on the screen 
with PageMaker, The original wa^i printed on the LaseiWriter, thun the drawings were 
simply pasted into place, and quantities of the document were printed. All text (with 
the exception of the masthead, which could have been been done with PageMaker, but 
had already been prepared by the printer in this instance) was put into ptece ri^it on 
the screen. 

Pages A-5 and A-6 are examples of some printed distance education materials produced 
at the U of S, Page A-5 illustrates the ease with which visual images can be incorporated 
into the tart. Since the images are digitized, revisions to the text surrounding the 
graphics can be revised as necessary without the need for pasting up the graphics. The 
visage of Karl Marx was digitized from an illustration in a textbook, then reduced: the 
folder and page jpmphic was drawn directly on the Macintosh. Page A-Q iUustiates the 
use of icons (designed at the U of S) to designate certain learner activities. The icons are 
inserted into the terf as characters of a special font, 

Pages A-7 and A-S are samples of simple signs produced with a word processing 
propmm. It took approximately four minutes to produce the first si^t, including draw- 
tag the arrow from "scratch"- a job that will not have to be re-done, since the arrow has 
now been saved as a graphic element and can be pasted into place wherever it is needed, 
While I was at it, I rotated the original arrow to make three similar arrows, pointing in 
each ofthe other directions, for future use— a Job tiiat took about 60-70 seconds,) 
simply substituting a new set of words for the old, using the now-familiar power of the 
word processor, the second slpi took less than 30 seconds to produce. 

Finally, the two drawings of automobiles on pages A-9 and A- 10 are included merely to 
illustrate the quality of graphics that can be produced on a Macintosh, They were not 
produced at the U of S, 

The triptych brochure distributed separate^ was prepared on PageMaker, using a 
template document, Whenever a new brochure with the same format (but different 
content) is needed, the template is simply "filled" with new words: the formatting is 
autohiatte, Again, all work is done on the screen, and no pasting up of bits of paper is 
required. 
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lines Ciianging,cont 
number of farmers are living on 
the knife edge these days, with 
a very cloudy financial ftiture. 
Many wonder if this is their last 
year on the farm. Extension 
agents also face uncertain 
times. Most have faced re- 
organization, "downsizing," or 
some change in their careers 
lately. 

Our organization, CSE, is 
also in transition. Over the 
next two years CSE may 
change significantly, along 
with AIC. The future holds a 
great deal of uncertainty for our 
organization. We may relate to 
AIC in a much different way in 
two years' time. Our 
membership may change 
drastically. Such changes can 
.be unsettling and difficult to 
Nflgal with. Extension workers 



are often referred to as "chang, 
agents," In the future we wil 
have to use all our professiona; 
abilities as change agents in our 
jobs and our professional 
organizations to bring in 
change smootl ly and correctly 
Our ability to communicate 
with our clients and our 
colleagues will become our 
biggest asset We must use 
this sMll wisely to help shape a 
better future. * 

It is time to begin creating 
this future, We must step 
forward now and take 
advantage of the opportunities 
that may emerge, Please 
express your opinions on AIC 
restructuring and CSE's place 
in AIC to the board members 
We need ideas, opinions and, 
direction in order to determin 
the futiffe,# 



md 
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ktop Publishing, conk 
Pagemaker software to lay out 
the publication on the computer 
screen. Finally, we ran the 
publication on our laser printer 
and sent it ''camera-ready*' to 
Ottawa for printing. 

Th^ wonder of this .jfew 
technology is that is aHgws us 
to prepare pu^ucations 
"camera-ready" /ourselves, 
whereas in the p^t typesetting 
and layout were done at the 
print shop/— a time- 
consuming/ expensive and 
often friKfrating proced ore* 
The ne^pagemajdng software 
also gives us mdte scope for 
creativity in our layouts, since 
ihpf design uf die pages can be 
tanged easily and quickly, # j 



EVALUATION: HAVE OUR PROGRAMS MADE 

AN IMPACT? 

Glen Werner, RAg,, District Agriculturist, Stettler, Alberta 



Glen's article gives the 
highlights of a presentation by 
Dr m William Rivera, Professor 
of Adult Education at the 
University of Maryland, Dr. 
Rivera was speaking at a 
seminar in .Edmonton in 
November, Uncalled 
"Program Evaluation in Adult 
Education/ 1 the seminar 
was. sponsored by Alberta 
Agriculture, the Faculty of 
Extension of the University of 
Alberta, and the Canadian 
Society of Extension. 

Adult educational pro 
grams are now under the sharp 
scrutiny of policy makers and 
administtators* Program effi- 
ciency is being measured in 
hard economic terms such as 
cost- benefit ratios, The current 



question being asked is: lf What 
is the impact or Icng-range 
effect of this specific activity or 
program?" 

Dn W, M, Rivera reminds 
us that in this current 
environment of reassessment 
governments and institutions 
have placed major emphasis on 
"impact" studies. The pressure 
is stronger than ever to "prove 11 
program effectiveness and 
usefulness by performance 
testing and practice surveys, 
and even more so by way of 
direct studies of "impact," or 
end result 

In die past, extension 
educators have often been so 
involved in needs assessment, 
program planning, and design 
and implementation that littia 
2 
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time remained for program 
evaluation, The times have 
changed. Now evaluation must 
be very much a part of the total 
education program develop- 
ment. Evaluation can have 
three major purposes: 

1) It can be useful to the 
projp-am presenter by helping 
improve the presentation. 
Evaluation asks if knowledge 
and attitude changes have taken 
place. It also observes if there 
are changes in the skills and 
aspirations of the learners, 

2) Evaluation can 
determine if the program 
objectives were met. Did a 
practice change result from the 
jrogram, and has there teen a 
: ong-range impact as a result of 
the program? 
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imes LhangingsCont. 

number of farmers are living on 
the knife edge these days, with 
a very cloudy financial ftiture, 
Many wonder if this is their last 
year on the farm, Extension 
agents also face uncertain 
times. Most have faced re- 
organization, "downsMng," or 
some change in their careers 
lately. 

Our organization, CSE, is 
also in transition. Over the 
next two yews CSE may 
change significantly, along 
with AIQ The future holds a 
great deal of uncertainty for our 
organization. We may relate to 
AIC in a much different way in 
two years 1 time. Our mem» 
bership may change drastically* 
Such changes can be unsettling 
and difficult to deal with. 
Extension workers are often re- 



ferred to as "change agents?^ 
In the future we will have to 
use aU our professional abilities 
as change agents in our jobs 
and our professional or- 
ganizations to bring in change 
smoothly and correctly. Our 
ability to communicate with our 
clients and our colleagues will 
become our biggest asset We 
must use this skill wisely to 
help shape a better futire, 



It is tLne to begin creating 
this future, We must step 
forward now and take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities 
that may emerge/ Please 
express your opinions on AIC 
restructuring and CSE's place 
in AIC to the board members. 
We need ideas, opinions and 
direction in order to determine 
the future, • 



^Desktop Publishing, conk 

Pagemaker software to lay out 
the publication on the computer 
screen, Finally, we ran the 
publication on our laser printer 
and sent it "camera-ready" to 
Ottawa for printing. 

We invite you to send us: 
articles about proprnms, activ- 
ities and research; material for 
our up-coming "People 11 
columns, which will report on 
the activities and achievements 
of our members; and notes on 
new publications. Please sub- 
mit material for the Spring 
issue of BIB by May 15, 
rt »-editors: Bruce Hobin 
CPAg) and Bert Wolfe, 
Extension Specialists, Division 
of Extension, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon S7N 
QWCX# 



EVALUATION: HAVE OUR PROGRAMS MADE 

AN IMPACT? 

Glen Werner, RAg,, District Agriculturist, Stettler, Alberta 



Glen's article gives the 
highlights of a presentation by 
Dr. William Rivera, Professor 
of Adult Education at the 
University of Maryland. Dr. 
Rivera was speaking at a 
seminar in Edmonton in 
November, 1986, Called 
"Program Evaluation in Adult 
Education/' the seminar was 
sponsored by Alberta Ag- 
riculture, the Faculty of 
Extension of the University of 
Alberta, and the Canadian 
Society of Extension* 

Adult educational pro- 
grams are now under the shaip 
scrutiny of policy makers and 
administrators* ftogram effi- 
ciency is being measured in 
hard economic tenns such as 
cost-benefit ratios. The current 



question being asked is: "What 
is the impact or long-range 
effect of this specific activity or 
propam?" 

Dr. W. Rivera reminds 
us that in this current 
environment of reassessment 
governments and institutions 
have placed major emphasis on 
"impact" studies, The pressure 
is stronger than ever to "prove 11 
propam effectiveness and 
usefulness by performance 
testing and practice surveys, 
and even more so by way of 
direct studies of "impact*" or 
end result 

In the past, extension 
educators have often been so 
involved in needs assessment, 
program planning, and design 
and implementation that little 



time remained for program 
evaluation. The times have 
changed* Now evaluation must 
be very much a part of the total 
education program develop- 
ment, Evaluation can have 
three major pinposes: 

1) It can be useful to the 
program presenter by helping 
improve the presentation. 
Evaluation asks if taowledge 
and attitude changes have taken 
place. It also observes if there 
are changes in the skills and 
aspirations of the learners. 

2) Evaluation can 
determine if the program 
objectives were met. Did a 
practice change result from the 
program, and has there been a 
long-range impact as a result of 
the program? 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Timing 

In the Prairie provinces pruning is best done 
m late winter and early spring. Most 
homeowners wiU have very litfle pruning to do, 
so they can afford to wait for a mild, sunny 
spring day when it is a pleasure to get outdoors. 
In a few cases, pruning is carried out at other 
tunes; these situations will be discussed later. 

Types of Cuts 

There are 2 types of cuts that can be made 
on any particular tree. One is known as a 
heading cut (Kg. la). It is made anywhere on 
atwig between 2 nodes or on branches or limbs. 
The second type of cut is the removal ait (Fig. 
lb); it is made to remove an entire twig, branch 
or hmb right back to its origin. 

_ The heading cut is made to deliberately 
stimulate dormant buds below the cut to break 
and develop new branches. This type of cut is 
made when shearing a hedge so that new buds 
below the shearing action will develop and 
produce a fuU, thick hedge effect The purpose 
of the removal cut is to deliberately remove a 
twig, such as a water sprout in an apple, without 
inducing further bud growth or bud break. In 
this case, the cut thins out and allows the 
penenation of more light into the tree or shrub. 

In deciding which type of cut to use, keep in 
mind the overall purpose of the specific pruning 



h i 









Figure 1 — (a) Heading cut! (b) Removal cut 



task. For example, the purpose of pruning a 
hedge is to maintain full foliage and encourage 
bud breaks below the cut; therefore, heading cuts 
are recommended. At the other extreme is the 
pruning of a mature apple tree, where excessive 
growtn hasDroduced too much shading and, as a 
result, the fruit has deteriorated in terms of size 
and number. In this case, removal cuts are 
recommended because the purpose of pruning is 
to remove a few branches. This will allow more 
tight to penetrate and produce good-qui' 



Careful Cutting 

Remember to make the cuts flush with the 
trunk so that no stubs remain, ff pruning shears 
are held the wrong way, a stub will always 
remain. It is important to hold the flat part of the 
pruning shears flush with the trunk or branch 
where die cut is being made. 

Pruning often involves cutting relatively 
large, heavy branches. If the saw cut is started 
on the upper side of the branch, the wood below 
the saw cut wiU often break because of the 
weight of the branch. The broken branch is 
likely to puU off a long strip of bark down the 
mink. Jo avoid this, begin die saw cut on the 
underside of the branch, and cut until the saw 
just staty to bind (Fig. 2a). Next make a saw cut 
anttle farther out and on the upmrside of the 
E? 1 , • S 1 * ww downward until the branch 
breaks off (Fig. 2b and 2c). Then a smooth 
clean cut can be made to remove the stub (Fig 2d 
and 2e). Note that there is a natural collar where 




Figure 2 — Pruning of a large branch. 
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Figure 5 — A fr§# thinned with 3 major cuts* 



large stubs that vnU produce many adventitious 
buds. The result will be a "witches' broom" 
growth that will spoil the natural shape of the 
tree, 

If heading back is necessary s first examine 
the ttee. There wiU be a number of ascending 
branches that reach about the desired height 
These branches can be left. Simply remove the 
offending portions of the tree at the point of 
origin, As shown in Fig. 6 S this metihod retains 
the general shape of the tree, In Fig, 6a, 3 cuts 
are made as indicated by the arrows, He 
branches removed are shown in Fig, 6b, and die 
tree after pruning appears in Fig, 6c, 

This selective pruning approach takes less 
time and requires fewer pruning cuts than the 
"brush cut" method so often practiced, Even 
more important, there is no proliferation of 
adventitious buds; only a small number of 
branches are cut, and the remaining branches are 
left to grow noimdly, 

Side Branches — A similar approach can 
be taken to prune side touches, Select a 
secondary branch growing roughly in the same 
direction as the offending branch. Then, as 
shown in Fig, 7, remove the offending portion 
back to the secondary branch. 

Pruning After Root Injury 

Trees are commonly pruned because 
branches interfere with telephone and power lines 
or obstruct driveway and sidewalk ttaffic. 
Pruning should also be considered when die root 
system of the tree is disturbed or injured — for 
example, by sidewalk, driveway or foundation 
construction or by moving activities, A ttee with 
injured roots win not support its entire top 



growth, and die-tack will occur, If pruning is 
not carried out, twigs and branches will die and 
have to be removed, Because the die-back 
occurs in a random way, the natural shape of the 
tree might be distorted It is advisable to 
selectively head back or thin ttees with injured 
roote to avoid random die-back of top growth. 




Rgort 6 — Heading back of trees. 



Figure 7 — Heading back from the side. 
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procedures as their majo p tools in the service of existing 
bureaucracies and power centras. 

To me, the major task of soda! science is to abstract from the 
confuted ftow of events perspectives which clarify and which 
permit some judgment about a society in the light of mora! 
principles. 8 



Conflict 
Tradition 




The materialist doctrine that men are products of circumstances 
and upbringing, and that, therefore changed men are products 
of other circumstances and changed upbringing, forgets that ft is 
men who change circumstances 

The philosophers have only Interpreted the world in various 
ways: the point, however. Is to change it** 



WORKSHEET 



VALUE NEUTRALITY 




VALUE COMriiTMENT 



Above is a treasure trove of opinions and arguments 
concerning these two concepts. 



8 Grayson, J, Paul, (ed.) (1983) introduction to Sociology Toronto: Gage, pg,31 fi 

^Tucker, Robert a {ed.) (1S78) The Manr-Engelg Reader New York: W.W. Norton and Co. Inc. 

pp. 144-5, 
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SECTION CZ LEARNER PRECISION MAKING 
Section Objectives: 

When you have completed this section, you should— 

1-6. Know why people participate in educatiorr^al events, 
1-7. Know ways to deterato learner go^ . 

Learning Activities: 

Learner Decision MakbijfPouise Guide) 



Complete EXERCISE 3(1-7 (to be retained sand used for the major assignment) 

Complete EXERCISE Sl-8 and Xl-9 (to bess mailed in upon completion of this 
module) 

0 Refer back to me SECTION OBJECTIVES sand be sure you can meet them 

Learner Decision DWaking 

People give a wide range of reasonsfor their partfeip«ation in educational activities Table 1 
lists the results of a survey that mU people who we=5re considering becoming involved in 
group educational activities howimportant the vaticuus reasons were; and asked people who 
were already participating why -they were. 

The taportant thing to note in thwtformation is that = not all people participate in learnine 
because of the knowledge they wUgam. You may hmave people attending your courses 
who are there to achieve social eoals or to escape bonredom. The list included in the table 
represents rune motiyationaLfacton: desire to toow„ desire to reach a personal goal, desire 
to reach a social goal, desire to wch a religious goal M desire to escape, desire to take part in 
a social activity, desire to comply with formal requiittmentt, desire for personal fulfillment 
md desire for cultund knowiedgft Two general mas-ons dormnate- personal growth and 
fulfillment — become better informal, satisfy curiosity, be better parent; and practical 
concerns — advance in job or getanew job, satisfy emaployer. 

Decisions about whether to leamsoiething, then wh^at to leam, are made outside the 
teachmg^eaimng situation, Tbegm made by toe leamier on his/her own or in consultation 
with an employer, a family member, a counsellor. Trmey are made based on a combination 
of the learner s understending of Mer goals, and oflf the learner's knowledge of available 
educational opportunities and ho^lhey contribute to Hiis/her goal achievement Information 
about educational opportunities provided in ealendatsa, publicity, brochures and 
advMtisements released by educated institutions tBesrefore play a part m establishing the 
teaclungyleaimng envmmment. Jra it, plus the leancner's general knowledge about me 
msutution or orgamzaflon offering^ educational rtfaogram, the learner develops the 
expectations he/she brings to tiie program's first sessSon. 
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